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THE  MIRROR 


THE  BROWNSTONE  TOWER 


R  G  EDER 

The  large  bathroom  was  warm  and  steamy  from  the  vapor 
of  the  bath,  and  the  mirrorglass  and  chromium  fixtures  were 
clouded  with  mist.  The  while  tiles  on  the  wall,  though  rather 
splotched,  and  opaque  with  moisture,  gleamed  faintly,  shining 
back  the  electric  light,  which  was  reflected  brightly  in  the 
large,  soapy  puddles  on  the  floor.  Through  the  partly  opened 
window  came  a  cold  breeze  from  the  dark  afternoon  outside, 
which  could  almost  be  seen  cleaving  the  thick,  viscous  air 
in  the  room.  A  bathmat  lay  crumpled  beside  the  tub,  like  a 
damp  poodle;  and  a  towel  was  sprawled  with  offensive  fam- 
iliarity over  the  white  washbasin. 

Over  in  the  corner,  beside  the  basin,  was  the  toilet;  on  top 
of  this  a  boy  was  seated  with  his  legs  crossed,  one  knee  jutting 
out,  with  the  ankle  resting  upon  the  other,  enclosing  a  great, 
voracious  space.  He  was  sixteen  years  old,  of  medium  height, 
but  with  long  legs  and  thin,  long  arms,  which  used  to  project 
from  the  sleeves  of  his  sport  shirts  in  a  way  often  maddening 
to  his  rather  pudgy  little  brother,  to  whom  it  seemed  unneces- 
sarily sullen  and  insulting.  But  now  he  was  wearing  only  a 
pair  of  white  underwrawers,  draped  loosely  around  him:  it 
would  not  have  occurred  to  him  not  to  wear  them,  although 
he  had  had  a  slightly  irreverent  impulse  to  soak  them  with  a 
bottle  of  black  ink.  He  was  holding  an  opened  straight  razor 
in  his  right  hand. 

He  had  been  sitting  like  this  already  for  about  ten  minutes. 
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There  was  no  sense  of  hurry,  he  could  luxuriate  now  knowing 
that  it  wouldn't  matter  how  long  he  waited,  since  he  had  made 
a  decision  and  knew  how  that  waiting  would  be  terminated. 
He  remembered  the  times  he  had  sat  down  in  his  room  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  afternoon,  determined  to  take  the  unre- 
solved sweetnesses  in  his  mind  and  somehow  strain  them  out 
into  a  long,  strange  poem  or  story;  but  the  light  had  turned 
golden  and  faded  out  as  he  still  sat  stirring  around  within 
himself;  his  paper  covered  only  with  little  faces  or  figures  or 
trees.  This  would  not  end  like  that;  and  yet  as  he  sat  there, 
he  couldn't  really  imagine  an  ending,  or  even  evolve  any 
words  with  which  to  represent  it;  he  could  only  think  of  it  as 
being  attached  to  a  time  in  the  future,  and  know  that  event- 
ually it  would  come  trundling  towards  him  from  around  a 
corner,  as  surely  as  would  the  moment  that  contained  it. 

The  minutes  passed  idly;  he  might  have  been  waiting  for 
something.  He  picked  aridly  at  the  strands  of  gloom  in  his 
mind,  and  went  through  old  thoughts  arranged  as  if  in  a  testi- 
mony of  his  own  hopelessness.  He  had  spent  many  nights  at 
school,  indistinguishable  one  from  another,  alone  in  his  room, 
in  an  unrelieved  silence;  unable  to  escape  the  idea  that  he 
was  doomed  eternally  to  burrow  deeper  into  the  wet  sand,  un- 
earthing ever  more  primal,  eyeless  creatures;  brooding  over 
faces  which  had  turned  towards  him  only  after  a  slight  hesi- 
tation; over  groups  which  swarmed  over  ideas  he  had  held 
hopefully,  dissecting  them  into  convenient  sizes  and  leading 
them  away,  while  he  could  only  watch,  held  by  voices  which 
he  was  not  even  sure  he  had  heard.  There  was  a  long  difficult 
paper  to  be  written,  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do; 
not  because  of  its  difficulty,  but  because  he  was  afraid  of  the 
test  it  would  make  of  an  ability  he  wanted  to  believe  he  had; 
and  because  he  thought  it  humiliating  to  labor  strenuously 
over  something,  like  a  beetle  clambering  over  a  rock,  and  be 
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unable  to  take  his  comfortably  vague  view  of  whole  grey- 
bordered  worlds  receding  in  the  distance.  Yet  it  still  lay  ahead 
of  him.  Always  the  knowledge  of  inadequacy,  which  even 
projected  itself  into  the  future  and  spoiled  all  his  hopes,  tear- 
ing up  the  carefully  assembled  patterns,  guffawing  at  him  in 
his  delicate  disguises. 

The  afternoon  had  been  pale  and  wintry,  and  the  country 
had  seemed  weary  from  the  strain  of  awaiting  a  long-deferred 
snow.  He  too  was  tired,  and  overburdened  with  thoughts  of  an 
almost  finished  vacation,  and  by  the  stillness  of  the  house,  had 
come  into  the  bathroom  and  made  certain  preparations  for 
dying.  He  had  taken  a  warm  bath,  dried  himself  carefully  and 
put  on  clean  underwear.  This  had  taken  up  all  of  his  attention ; 
he  had  been  careful  to  let  it  do  so.  Then  when  he  was  through, 
and  had  supposed  himself  ready,  he  had  had  himself  think 
of  certain  things  which  he  believed  appropriate  for  the  time. 
But  the  time  would  not  stay  to  watch;  his  concentration  did  not 
hold,  and  as  he  sat  there  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  had 
always  used  to  daydream,  his  mind  slipped  away  from  any 
discipline  which  might  have  been  imposed  upon  it  by  his  in- 
tention, and  gave  itself  carelessly  to  the  sensations  of  contem- 
plating certain  distant  images,  haphazardly  offered  him  by 
his  memory.  There  had  been  times  before  when  he  had  resisted 
the  impulse  to  revive  these  past  emotions,  for  fear  that  in 
secret  way  it  would  be  a  kind  of  corruption,  of  self -devouring; 
and  also  that  it  would  destroy  the  dignity  that,  already,  he  felt 
was  achieved  by  the  accumulation  of  memories.  And  the  times 
he  had  given  in,  the  images  unearthed  had  never  afterwards 
lain  in  their  old  places  in  the  old  manner,  but  had  protruded 
slightly,  somewhat  dark  and  stiffened.  Now,  however,  there 
was  no  need  to  control  himself. 

For  instance,  there  came  through  to  him  intact  a  whole  train 
of  feeling  and  all  the  images  connected  with  an  afternoon  sev- 
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eral  years  before,  at  a  time  when  th 
yet  his  eyes  had  already  begun  to  cat 
dimension,  piercing  nature  with  a  sh 
scious  melancholy. 

He  was  riding  with  his  family 
the  back  seat.  The  day  had  been  s 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  returning  to 
he  lived.  It  was  peaceful  inside  the  car:  it  had  \ 
day;  they  had  enjoyed  having  lunch  alo 
father  had  been  in  a  good  mood,  tellin 
had  all  laughed  very  hard.  Now  it  was 
to  be  getting  home ;  they  were  tired,  an 
self  in  a  cowl  of  gathering  darkness ,  e 
the  tires  over  the  highway,  it  was,  perhaps, 
lay  out  flat  and  extended  incredibly  far  in 
the  furthest  edge  was  a  band  of  blue  shado 
been  either  earth  or  sky.  There  was  a  proud 
changing  quality  of  the  landscape:  it  was 
cringing,  but  strong  and  full  like  the  sea,  t 
Occasionally  they  would  pass  a  herd  of 
the  distance  there  would  be  a  small  ro 
they  would  be  followed  for  miles  by  \wir 
road,  which  suddenly  would  stop  and  whee 
ing  back  he  could  see  it  turned  across  the  count 
into  the  horizon,  leagues  away.  The  sun  w 
side  the  texture  of  the  landscape  seemed  (att 
other  it  was  imperceptibly  richened,  as  the  e 
a  few  vague  combings  of  motionless  cloud, 
ually  emptied  of  its  withdrawing  light. 

And  then,  as  they  approached  the  city,  th 
side  a  truck,  and  were  held  beside  it  for  a 
creased  traffic  before  being  able  t 
such  as  those  in  which  the  mar 
etables  into  town ;  its  sides  we 
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decorations  in  bright  colors  on  them.  "The  fenders  were  rather 
rusty,  and  the  tires  were  thin  and  worn.  In  it  there  was  a  group 
of  eight  or  nine,  a  family  and  friends,  probably,  come  from  a 
Sunday  picnic  and  pilgrimage  to  a  nearby  shrine.  There  were 
young  men  in  shirtsleeves,  dark  with  shiny  black  hair,  two 
plump,  lipsticked  young  girls,  a  couple  of  fatter,  middleaged 
women,  and  a  tiny,  wrinkled  old  woman  in  a  black  dress,  hold- 
ing a  baby  on  her  lap.  Several  of  them  were  singing;  and  the 
tallest  of  the  young  men  was  talking  smilingly  to  one  of  the 
girls  who  was  flushed  but  looked  pleased,  holding  tightly  to  the 
arm  of  her  plainer  companion.  The  two  matrons  were  convers- 
ing animatedly,  with  many  gestures,  laughing  loudly  now  and 
then  at  the  clowning  of  the  young  men.  Only  the  little  old 
woman  gazed  down  the  road  in  the  direction  from  which  they 
had  come,  with  bright,  tight-looking  eyes,  accentuated  by  the 
wrinkled  skin  drooping  under  them.  Then  they  slowly  moved 
past,  and  for  a  second  he  could  see  into  the  cab.  Its  interior 
was  in  shadow,  but  he  could  m^^6uir^e^p1x£t~^a  large 
stout,  greying  man  bent  ov^m^fLe^L  In^perfe^t  sildxke  be- 
side him  sat  a  little  boy/wkose  l^Qi^^eriotrs-^ee-tieeredViow 
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heaviest  burdens:  the  isolation  and  quiet  before  he  fell  asleep; 
and,  very  occasionally,  the  hideous  torture  of  fear.  To  the  first 
he  could  become  almost  accustomed;  and  really  resented  it 
only  because  he  could  not  understand  what  so  much  quiet  was 
for,  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.  But  the  other,  rare  as  it 
was,  was  unbearable;  contained  in  a  dream  that  had  more 
power  than  anything  real  he  had  ever  encountered,  and  which 
would  surely  have  killed  him  if  dreams  had  lasted  more  than 
a  few  seconds,  or  if  his  mother  hadn't  slept  with  one  ear  open 
to  any  noise  from  the  children  during  the  night. 

He  would  usually  fall  asleep  not  too  long  after  going  to  bed ; 
and,  after  a  procession  of  sleep  and  picture  dreams,  not  wake 
up  until  the  next  morning;  but  sometimes  there  would  rise 
from  the  stillness  and  the  tree  shadows  coming  through  the 
window,  this  nightmare.  He  would  be  alone  in  a  dark,  infinite- 
ly old  castle,  with  innumerable  murky,  high-ceilinged  rooms, 
and  a  chain  of  cellars  leading  bottomlessly  down  into  the 
earth.  The  walls  were  of  thick  stone  and  cold,  the  stairways 
were  huge  and  rose  in  ponderous  spirals  with  frightening  turn- 
ings ;  the  doors  were  thick  wooden  ones ;  and  everywhere  there 
were  black,  invisible  corners  and  places  hidden  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  would  find  himself  running  through  the  rooms  and 
halls,  for  there  was  something  come  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
cellars,  which  wanted  him;  and  he  would  run  interminably, 
his  legs  heavy  and  working  badly.  Finally  he  would  come  to  a 
last  room,  the  only  one  with  lights  in  the  whole  castle,  and  in 
it  he  would  find  his  parents  and  some  guests  having  cocktails. 
With  terrible  difficulty  he  would  get  to  his  mother  or  father 
and  grab  their  hands,  press  his  face  into  their  hips,  trusting, 
yet  uneasy  because  they  didn't  seem  to  recognize  or  welcome 
him.  And  then  he  would  hear  the  noise  of  the  thing  which  was 
approaching,  and  could  almost  feel  the  quality  of  its  nearing 
darkness.  He  would  grasp  the  hand  he  was  holding  still  more 
tightly,  but  the  hand  would  gradually  seem  to  turn  lifeless,  to 
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lose  reality  even  as  his  desperate  iieed  increased,  and  his 
parents  and  the  others  would  fade  into  unsatisfactory  forms 
standing  silently  about  the  now  empty  room.  Finally  even  they 
would  leave  and  he  would  be  left  alone  as  the  door  burst  open, 
the  darkness  and  noise  filled  the  room,  and  swirled  him  away 
at  a  sickening  speed. 

The  previous  summer  had  been  hot  and  he  had  been  restless 
the  whole  time,  without  finding  anything  to  do  that  would  sat- 
isfy him.  He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  stay  long  in  his 
house.  The  low-ceilinged  rooms  seemed  built  for  people  of 
another  size  than  he  (although  he  was  not  very  big),  the  docile 
furniture  annoyed  him,  and  the  chairs,  for  all  that  they  seemed 
complaisant  enough,  chafed  the  back  of  his  neck  when  he  sat 
in  them.  The  whole  house  seemed  to  maintain  an  atmosphere 
of  forced  cheerfulness,  which  though  pleasant  at  first,  grew  to 
disgust  him,  especially  as  he  seemed  to  feel  beneath  it  a  long, 
waiting  quality,  as  if  its  pulse  stopped  every  once  in  a  while 
and  only  picked  up  again  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty. 
Outside  it  was  not  very  good  either.  The  black,  tarry  roads  he 
walked  on  led  between  dry,  olive-colored  lawns,  tight  and 
stretched,  and  lacking  any  moist,  leafy  corners ;  and  past  un- 
shaded wooden  white  houses.  Sometimes  he'd  walk  along  the 
beach,  smelling  the  grainy,  salivated  water,  hearing  the  little 
plopping  noises  it  made,  kicking  at  the  sand  and  the  muck 
trailing  on  the  shore,  watching  a  marsh  heron  arching  through 
the  air  to  its  nest  in  the  rushes  towards  evening;  and  listening 
to  the  croaks  made  by  the  many  little  birds  with  long  beaks 
that  ran  along  the  sand.  But  eventually  he'd  always  come 
across  a  parked  automobile  or  a  pile  of  rusty  tin  cans,  or  meet 
women  coming  down  to  the  water  in  rumpled  print  dresses.  He 
didn't  want  to  hear  them.  It  didn't  seem  to  him  that  he  was 
lonely:  he  thought  the  sagging  of  time  and  the  difficulty  in 
passing  through  cretain  periods  of  it  due  to  some  personal 
defect;  or  at  times,  to  some  universal  secret  that  was  at  the 
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moment  withheld  from  him,  but  which  he  might  soon  know. 

And  then,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  daughter  of 
some  old  friends  of  his  parents  had  come  to  stay  for  two  weeks. 
He  had  first  seen  her  sitting  by  herself  in  the  living  room,  and 
had  gone  in  to  talk  to  her,  which  was  an  unusual  thing  for  him 
to  do ;  yet  somehow  her  appearance  as  she  had  sat  there  alone, 
appealed  to  him.  He  managed,  for  once,  to  say  just  what  he 
had  wanted  to,  and  the  polite  look  in  her  eyes  changed  to  one 
of  surprise  and  almost  pleasure.  And  this,  and  her  unusual 
answers,  interested  him  and  made  him  unexpectedly  happy. 
She  was  pale,  with  a  great  deal  of  long,  light-colored  hair, 
brown  eyes  set  wide  apart  under  dark  brows,  and  a  clear  seri- 
ous mouth.  Their  intimacy  grew  as  the  days  passed.  Yet  during 
the  daytime  his  liking  for  her  was  mixed  with  a  certain  resent- 
ment. He  was  jealous  of  the  way  she  pleased  people  with  her 
grace  and  her  frequent  happy  smile;  although  he  could  see 
that  this  never  violated  a  certain  aloofness,  an  almost  pearl- 
like self-containment.  It  was  at  night,  after  his  family  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  they  sat  alone  together  in  the  living  room,  that 
he  felt  he  loved  her.  They  would  talk  together  for  long  periods 
at  a  time,  yet  somehow  he  would  never  be  quite  satisfied ;  per- 
haps because  of  her  calmness  which  persisted  even  then;  yet 
as  her  stay  drew  to  an  end,  he  could  see  that  she  was  no  more 
content  than  he,  and  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  she 
would  look  increasingly  troubled.  He  realized  that  her  tran- 
quillity was  a  part  of  her,  and  could  not  be  lifted  even  for  him, 
much  as  she  might  have  wanted  to  do  so.  But  even  so,  it  held 
him  off  and  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  make  the  eifort  to 
pierce  it.  The  tension,  however,  grew  steadily  until  the  night 
before  her  departure. 

As  he  sat  in  the  corner  with  a  picture  magazine,  waiting  un- 
comfortably for  his  family  to  go  to  bed,  he  wondered  if  that 
evening  could  pass,  and  she  leave,  with  no  more  between  them 
than  the  bare  glimpse  of  a  possibility.  He  was  afraid  she 
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would  go  to  bed  before  the  others :  though  he  didn't  know  what 
he  would  do  if  she  stayed,  he  was  sure  something  would  have 
to  come  to  them  when  they  were  alone  together  on  this  last 
night.  For  him,  love  had  never  been  opened  or  touched,  and 
still  lay  quick  and  unknown  in  its  coverings.  He  grew  more  and 
more  nervous  as  one  or  another  of  his  family  would  get  up  and 
wander  out,  only  to  come  back  shortly  and  settle  down  once 
more,  apparently  with  no  intention  of  ever  leaving.  Eventually 
however,  they  did.  His  little  brother  was  the  last  to  go  that  eve- 
ning, and  being  in  no  hurry  to  get  to  sleep,  wandered  aimlessly 
around  the  room  several  times,  yawning  and  giggling  to  him- 
self. Finally,  as  he  left,  he  paused  at  the  doorway  and  played 
once  or  twice  with  the  light  switch ;  then  with  a  final  stroke,  he 
slapped  it  off,  and  ran  upstairs.  They  were  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness and  sat  tense  and  motionless  as  the  minutes  passed.  At 
first  he  was  petrified  with  the  fear  that  she  would  go,  or  get  up 
and  turn  on  the  light  with  a  laugh.  But  she  still  sat  there,  and 
he  began  to  think  of  what  he  should  do ;  whether  he  should  go 
over  and  sit  beside  her  and  hold  her,  and  how  it  should  be 
done,  and  whether  the  floor  would  creak  and  he  would  be 
clumsy,  and  what  she  would  do ;  and  as  he  thought  about  it,  it 
seemed  more  and  more  difficult.  He  was  afraid  even  to  get  up 
for  fear  it  would  seem  brusque  and  destroy  the  delicate  mo- 
ment. Then  he  began  to  wonder  what  she  could  be  thinking, 
and  seeing  her  sitting  immobile  across  from  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  realized  she  too  must  be  expecting  something.  But 
even  this  did  not  give  him  the  impulse  to  move,  and  he  sat  even 
more  rigidly,  contemplating  his  own  inertia,  and  listening  to 
her  breathing  and  a  creak  as  she  shifted  her  weight  on  the 
couch.  He  soon  felt  ridiculous,  and  then  scornful,  of  himself 
and  of  her;  and  feeling  increasingly  detached,  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  with  laughter  inside  him.  Yet  still  the  time  passed ; 
and  he  became  uncomfortable,  and  as  his  scorn  lessened,  wor- 
ried. He  might  have  had  another  revulsion  of  feeling  had  she 
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not  suddenly  gotten  up  and  walked  quickly  out.  He  smiled  as 
she  went. 

Two  hours  later  the  light  was  on  and  he  was  sitting  motion- 
less over  on  the  couch.  The  house  was  totally  still,  and  with 
his  mind  frozen,  he  felt  also  as  though  he  had  lost  all  physical 
existence.  Then  came  the  sound  of  footsteps  descending  the 
stairs,  and  he  listened  unbelievingly.  She  came  in,  in  white 
pajamas  with  a  short  blue  silk  robe  over  them.  Her  hair 
was  dark  with  moisture  and  very  clean  looking,  but  her  face 
seemed  paler.  She  asked  him  the  time  in  a  shaking  voice:  it 
was  about  one  o'clock.  After  the  smallest  hesitation,  she  turned 
and  left.  He  had  sprung  up  as  she  went  out,  but  soon  after  he 
heard  a  door  being  shut  upstairs.  It  was  very  late  when  he  went 
to  bed  that  night. 

As  the  approach  of  too  intense  an  emotion  will  inevitably 
shatter  the  design  of  a  dream,  so  now  his  semi-trance  fell  sud- 
denly from  him,  overweighted  by  the  regret  pouring  into  it 
from  a  still  unclosed  gap  in  his  nature.  Divested  of  its  protec- 
tion, he  found  himself  sitting  on  the  wet  floor,  filled  with  hope- 
lessness and  impatience,  with  the  cold  of  the  tile  wall  penetrat- 
ing unpleasantly  into  his  bare  back.  He  saw  the  great  holes,  the 
emptinesses  over  which  his  life  had  grown  like  the  dodging 
pattern  of  frost  on  a  window-pane ;  gaps  which  he  had  thought 
well  covered  but  which  now  showed  themselves  without  possi- 
bility of  concealment. 

His  face  and  neck  were  burning,  his  ears  felt  as  though  cov- 
ered with  hot,  moist  flannel;  his  eyes  as  though  they  had  not 
closed  in  many  days.  His  head,  heavy  and  stupid,  fell  over 
onto  one  knee,  which  would  still,  at  least,  support  it.  And  then, 
with  his  forehead  cooled  by  the  rough  skin  over  his  kneecap, 
he  remembered  for  what  he  had  come,  and  became  serene 
again  as  he  saw  the  razor  lying  in  his  hand. 

He  made  an  attempt  to  get  up.  His  legs  were  numb  where 
they  had  been  tucked  under  him,  and  they  would  not  respond 
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well,  so  that  he  almost  fell  over  sideways.  Finally,  with  some 
effort,  he  managed  to  pull  himself  up,  planting  one  knee  rather 
heavily  in  a  puddle  of  water,  in  the  process.  After  he  was 
standing,  it  was  sore,  and  he  could  feel  the  water  trickling, 
lukewarm,  down  it.  Reaching  for  a  towel,  he  dried  it  off,  and 
then  stood  before  the  wash  basin,  wondering.  It  was  difficult; 
he  refused  to  hurt  himself  as  long  as  he  could  see  his  face 
watching  him  from  the  mirror.  His  arms  and  legs  were  not 
strong,  they  were  too  tired  to  do  it  without  leaning  on  some- 
thing, but  he  felt  sick  at  the  idea  of  bending  over  the  white 
basin.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  toilet.  He  sank 
quickly  back  unto  the  floor,  letting  all  his  muscles  loosen,  cush- 
ioning his  tired  back;  his  legs  arranging  themselves  oddly  on 
the  tiles,  yet  starting  away  from  their  coldness.  Now  he  must 
pull  himself  up,  raise  the  seat  and  lean  over  the  edge,  holding 
himself  by  his  elbows  if  his  hands  were  to  be  free  and  he  were 
not  to  fall  over.  Yet  with  such  a  strain  on  his  arms,  his  hands 
were  powerless  and  trembling,  and  could  barely  feel  the  slick, 
rather  greasy  handle  of  the  razor.  He  looked  again  at  the 
blade,  grayish,  splotchy  where  the  grain  ran  in  little  black 
lines,  and  admitted  to  himself  that  it  was  impossible.  He  could 
not  imagine  himself  forcing  the  dull  metal  bar,  smelling 
slightly  of  machine  oil,  into  his  own  arm,  destroying  the  deli- 
cate lines  and  sheen  of  his  skin,  spoiling  what  he  had  always 
been  so  careful  to  preserve.  He  slumped  up  again  on  to  the 
seat,  sitting  on  a  towel  which  soon  grew  bothersome  and  rough, 
and  which  he  finally  pulled  out  and  dropped  on  to  the  floor. 

He  sat  limply,  as  if  he  had  in  his  hands  the  source  and  con- 
trol of  all  time,  and  as  if  this  had  turned  out  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  macaroni.  His  mind  now  was  truly  void,  emptied 
of  all  matter  except  for  a  few  shreds  of  resentment  circling 
high  above.  He  was  lacking  in  all  volition,  and  it  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  him  even  to  have  turned  his  head  or 
moved  his  fingers.  He  looked  across  at  the  dark  window,  and 
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knew  that  soon,  probably,  he  would  get  up,  open  it  and  stare 
out  into  the  night  (for  it  was  a  beautiful  night),  singing  softly 
in  the  little  French  he  knew  to  the  small  crescent  moon  above 
the  trees;  and  feel  sad  and  pleased,  He  jumped  from  his  seat 
suddenly,  in  a  fury  preceded  by  only  a  momentary  touch  of 
fear;  and  jerking  his  head  awkwardly,  and  muttering  his  little 
French  song,  he  jammed  the  razor  into  his  arm.  For  a  moment 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wrist,  pale  white  with  greenish-blue 
veins  running  in  a  week,  uncertain  pattern  under  the  skin. 

A  vibration  of  anocft,  rocked  through]  his  arm  then ;  and  a 
great  wave  of  tixfmbling  bounded  back  throyagh)  his  whole 
body.  He  was  awaUe  ofme  razor  bunding  against  His  arm,  and 
falling,  and  of  theVfefiose\of  disaster  What  thjsjKave  him;  of  a 
terrible  rush  of  paiWwhi  ;h  bruitecband  tWisteo/nis  niipd,  and 
sent  it  sutomig;  anolof^^orriMe^mte/^nl^f  flesn  opening 
up,  its  smre \itting  JbriefW\  ana  men  dfe^med  bya^reat  red 
wave  wh\A-rushed  fomard/asu4w>u^  itx^pj^Oa^nch  itself 
upon  himflbut/w^tsh  msjreadjM^e^  flooding  it 

with  a  burning  Wtek.  A  moment  later>weneard  the  razor 
strike  the  flo^\ ^witk^w^^b^^t^n^ultanepus  clicks.  And  then 
fear  came  overjhim,  a  horror  of  infamy/  such  as  he  had  had 
only  once  bef one,  an^TlBen^iiry^or)  an  mstant.  He  had  stuck  a 
bitter,  childish  (note  W  his  father  s  bed,  after  having  been  pro- 
hibited to  go  out  that  daVon  a  picnicywith  his  friends,  because 

some  relatives  we'be^oomih^T^-W^"61*'  ano^ tnen  mat  evening 
he'd  heard  his  father,  reTurneairom  the  office,  going  upstairs 
to  change  his  clothes.  But  he  had  been  talked  to  gently  then  and 
it  had  passed.  Now,  he  quickly  took  his  spurting  arm,  squeez- 
ing desperately  to  try  and  stop  the  flow;  as  if  he  had  found  his 
childhood  Jesus  bleeding  before  him,  and  with  terrible  grief 
and  helplessness,  had  felt  him  dying  beneath  his  hands  as  he 
tried  to  save  him. 

The  blood  came  more  slowly  now,  checked  a  little  by  his 
blind  grasp,  but  the  effort  produced  a  liquid  dizziness  in  him, 
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a  pressure  which  swelled  against  his  ears  and  eyes.  His  head 
began  to  nod  up  and  down,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  each 
time  it  came  up  it  would  rise  some  twenty  feet  above  him,  and 
when  he  managed  to  catch  it  and  pull  it  down,  it  would  hurtle 
past  him,  out  of  sight  below.  It  was  important  that  he  should 
stop  it,  for  each  time  it  disappeared,  he  feel  he  was  losing 
something  precious. 

His  nodding  ceased  as  he  was  brought  to  consciousness  by  a 
blow  which  shook  him  intensely.  He  had  collapsed  and  was 
lying  crumpled  up  against  the  bathtub.  His  head  was  resting 
on  the  floor,  turned  sideways ;  his  knees  were  drawn  up  under 
his  stomach,  and  he  held  his  arm  close  beneath  him,  so  that 
the  blood  seemed  to  issue  from  his  chest;  messy  all  over  him- 
self, and  in  splashes  around  the  bathroom.  It  was  mixing  with 
the  water  on  the  floor,  roiling  it  and  moving  towards  the  drain 
in  the  corner,  into  which  it  fell  with  a  sucking  sound.  He  felt 
cold,  and  there  were  pains  in  his  legs.  The  icy  tile  floor  was 
hateful  to  him,  but  he  was  unable  to  move,  having  lost  all 
dominion  over  his  body.  The  electric  light  shone  thinly  and 
tiringly,  penetrating  him  with  its  airless  lightness,  though  not 
relieving  the  cold;  and  stirring  up  the  sickness  in  his  stomach. 

Lying  there  motionless,  except  for  a  slight  continual  shifting 
of  his  head,  he  felt  the  extent  of  his  isolation.  His  voice  now 
would  be  weak  and  hoarse,  and  never  penetrate  past  the  door. 
But  even  had  it  been  able  to,  he  could  not  have  called.  The  fear 
he  was  in  now  not,  as  before,  a  sudden  horror  from  which  he 
could  help  himself  escape,  but  the  slow,  deep  fear  of  dying, 
with  which  were  involved  many  other  emotions.  Already  his 
grip  had  loosened  and  the  blood  was  coming  out  steadily.  He 
felt  that  he  was  removed  from  the  knowledge  of  everyone  but 
his  own  fading  self  and  death.  It  was  as  though  all  he  were 
experiencing  now  were  already  past,  and  that  all  his  present 
thoughts  were  only  a  memory  in  the  mind  of  someone  else. 
The  picture  of  Andersen's  tin  soldier  emerged  for  a  moment 
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from  the  waters  as  it  was  swept  into  the  black  sewer;  and  he 
too  felt  himself  carried  away,  down  into  the  earth.  Even  his 
fear  of  aloneness,  and,  vaguely,  of  an  encounter  which  he 
didn't  know  how  to  meet,  was  dominated  by  his  grief  and 
regret,  as  he  saw,  already  dimly,  the  puddles  of  reddish  water 
on  the  floor,  the  limp,  half-dirty  towel,  the  yellow  gleaming  of 
the  light  on  the  tiles;  things  which  had  pushed  him  into  this, 
and  which  now,  looking  out  from  the  life  he  had  abandoned, 
jeered  at  him  for  his  weak  stupidity.  Under  the  door  he  could 
see  a  dark  line:  the  hallway.  From  downstairs  he  could  barely 
hear  the  tapping  of  a  typewriter  as  his  mother  wrote  a  letter. 
In  the  large,  light  kitchen,  they  would  be  getting  supper,  for  it 
was  almost  time  for  his  father  to  return  from  the  office. 

His  vision  was  now  nearly  gone;  he  saw  only  a  whitish  blur, 
which  was  the  floor,  two  inches  from  his  eyes;  he  could  hear 
nothing  but  an  enormous  sea  noise  in  his  ears;  his  body  he 
could  hardly  feel,  except  as  a  numb,  swollen  thing  in  which  he 
was  caught;  only  his  head  was  filled  with  heat  and  pain.  But 
he  was  falling  unconscious,  everything  was  bent;  flowing  slow- 
ly and  heavily. 

The  images  in  his  mind  were  confused ;  already  being  mixed 
with  a  darkish  substance  which  separated  and  gradually  hid 
them.  There  were  only  a  few;  the  rest  was  a  swirling  of  masses 
of  somber  color,  with  occasional  faint,  physical  impressions. 
There  were  faces  far  ahead  looking  back  at  him,  and  a  jumble 
of  voices,  repeating  poems  he  had  memorized  at  one  time  or 
another,  or  saying  things  that  had  at  one  time  been  important 
to  him.  There  were  also  a  few  figures  he  recognized,  and  occa- 
sionally a  tree  or  a  sidewalk  covered  by  old  leaves,  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted.  But  as  he  started  towards  them,  the 
faces  grew  distorted,  twisting  into  playsuits  he  had  once  worn ; 
the  voices  became  flat  and  tired,  and  he  felt  as  when  faced  with 
the  long  walk  home  in  the  late  afternoons  when  he  was  young, 
and  with  the  tiredness  of  his  feet  and  sore  knees.  In  a  gray 
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field,  soft  and  pulsating,  interlaced  .with  thin  black  canals,  lay 
the  great  red  sun.  Why  was  it  so  purple,  he  wondered — the 
light  had  departed,  and  only  a  blackish-red  glow  remained.  A 
helpless,  broken  machine,  rusting  in  the  fields,  yet  still  work- 
ing jerkily;  empty,  and  blowing  horribly;  with  streams  of  glit- 
tering red  bubbles  frothing  from  the  cracks  in  its  sides ;  and  a 
great  black  hole,  from  which  came  huge  blasts  of  air.  Far  over 
the  horizon,  (very  clear  though  it  was  dark)  was  a  line  of  tiny 
lights,  which  even  then,  as  on  a  signal,  were  starting  slowly 
off,  leaving  the  field  completely  dark  and  still,  except  for  the 
sporadic  creaking  of  the  iron  hulk,  which  soon  stopped  and 
lay  silent. 

Although  he  was  lying  stiff  and  motionless,  he  was  not  yet 
quite  dead.  Several  minutes  later,  however,  he  undoubtedly 
was. 
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SEVERAL 


RALPH  BLUM  JR 


There  are  a  great  many  people 
And  places,  here  and  around, 
Quite  undiscovered  and  waiting, 
Ready  and  waiting  (quite) 
To  be  found.  And  for  a  great 
Many  faces  on  people  who  yet 
Are  not  seen,  there  may  be  found 
A  dozen  or  more  different  faces 
Or  masques,  and  the  sooner  they  get 
What  they  want  from  the  land  then, 
Much  sooner  will  they  leave  the  land 
To  the  ready  and  waiting. 

And  over  the  land  is  the  silence, 

The  stillness  of  speaking  with  those 

Who  would  sleep.  They  sleep,  quite  poetic, 

Yet  ready  for  waking,  for  sleep 

Is  dogmatic  and  silence  pathetic; 

Last  traces  that  hold  them  to  what 

Once  was  exotic,  are  worn, 

Stale  old  leather, 

Ground  fine  in  the  hurry  of  faces 

And  fires  glow  under  the  forges, 

While  billows  blow  scorn  and  convention. 

Still,  there  are  the  islands  as  yet 
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Quite  pacific,  unwise  of  pretention,- 

Remorse,  and  the  like,  with  paths 

Overgrown  by  green  weeds  without  malice, 

And  sun  through  the  branches,  and  mountains 

Whose  shadows  are  drawn  to  a  temple 

Of  rock-bed  and  cavern,  wherein 

The  cool  water  reflects  the  cold  cavern 

And  drips  from  the  floor  to  the  floor 

Where  it  started.  There  are  a  great  many  people. 


LOVE 

ROBERT  BACHNER 


Love  is  like  a  daisy  and  now  the  petals  have  fallen.  I  watched 
her  walk  slowly  down  the  road  until  she  turned  into  a  star. 
'A  little  give  and  a  little  take  will  take  the  cake  in  the  end.' 

It  all  began  one  sunny  day  when  I  kicked  her  and  she  .  .  . 
I  gently  stroked  her  hair  as  she  brushed  it  out  of  my  face. 
Then  I  knew  that  she  would  be  mine  forever,  mine  to  have  and 
to  hold.  'Be  consoled,  for  we  all  can't  win',  I  said  and  laughed. 
I  walked  into  the  room;  she  was  there  and  I  was  happy.  'Love 
is  a  grand,  and  a  wonderful  thing.' 

I  kissed  her  and  awoke  to  find  myself  embracing  the  pillow. 
Last  night  we  danced  till  dawn,  yet  I  am  not  tired  today.  She 
smiled;  they  laughed;  I  cried.  She  drifted  away  through  the 
clouds  and  I,  powerless,  stood  there  groping  for  that  which  I 
could  no  longer  reach. 
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IMBRICATION 


C  A  PLATT  2ND 


He  wanted  to  denounce  his  family  far  across  the  room  the 
Chinese  boy  was  listening  to  music,  classical  music  when  he 
had  gotten  the  radio  the  piano  notes  were  very  glasslike, 
breaking  like  stained  glass  windows  on  the  city  streets  of  roll- 
ing Dublin.  It  had  been  very  hot  inside  the  sweaty  smelling 
winter-closed  gymnasium  and  he  had  shut  it  off  demanding 
that  nobody  minded  did  they?  So  he  had  wanted  to  denounce 
his  family  because  of  what  had  happened  one  spring  day  last 
spring.  The  grass  had  been  brownish  muddy  green,  was  she 
there?  It  must  have  been  before  he  had  kissed  her  finally  tak- 
ing her  hand  helping  her  over  the  stone  wall.  Didn't  need  help, 
she  must  have  engineered  the  whole  embrace  anyway  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  wanted  to  kiss  because  he  had  wanted  to 
kiss  the  others,  their  names  forgotten  because  they  were  kissed 
for  the  kiss  alone.  Aunt  Lina  had  been  there  beside  the  brown- 
green-brown  mud  and  grass.  A  drunk  Lady-woman,  Mrs. 
Bowers,  bowls  and  bowls  of  mucky  mush  of  morning  cereal, 
slopped  at  you  from  a  spoon  without  an  arm  or  shoulder  to 
attach  it  to  a  breast;  pity  it  is  a  man's  breast- white  in  white 
beside  a  white  haired  woman-immigrant  emigrating  every 
morning  for  the  school,  where  I  and  we  were  more  than  she 
for  we  knew  what  we  felt.  We  and  I  didn't  like  her  slovenly 
softly — stinking  way  of  stealing  the  music.  Are  they  wriggling 
that  white  knob  again  just  like  bone  the  radio  white  like  the 
white  bones  sheathed  in  white  flesh  which  laid  aside  the  gran- 
ular mess  of  cereal,  rolls  in  the  morning  when  he  was  there 
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runnijg  up  late.  TheLady-woinan  fat  and  drunk  told  him  he 


had  M  wonde 
the^oregrou 
\xiw  our  liv 

;r  liste 


J 


1a  was 


al 


Mult  be 


whi^eh  shoi 
fnd  thl 


Imost 


lady  this  aunt  aristocracy  crawling  in 
truding  so  treverently  into  our  church, 
ch.  Bosch  wis  atheistic  archaistic  never 
ing  such  aa  anti-aunti  religion.  Aunt 
nd  he  knew  'wh  It  a  wonderful  old  girl'  she 
ssed  be  somebocy's  wife  this  red  drunken 
e  wai  there.  T^ere  it  was  dre  ;sed  in  gray  flannel  skirts 
ere  th|P^gs  hung  oul^t  the  bott<  m,  red  and  gray  and  hairy, 

man  was  in  a  yellow  furry 
nd  burry,  and  the  nose  was 
;#She  had  discoursed  on  the 
yotmger  generation  uus  iwr.  jpDmebody's  liquored  wife.  You 
children — chillJyg  in)  we  dfilly  white,  black  negro,  yellow 
tobacwo  south,  fifcan  (jflnntfr  stan  you  maammies  yo  is  sooo 
lazzzii  ikimmon.  DumirMadame?  I  protest  your  strumming 
strumpet  OT^dMHTup on  the  conversation  you  never  gave  me 
a  chance  to  say  that  my  family  has  always  brought  me  up  to 
sing  the  Godddamndest  song  singing  when  I  didn't  want  to 
on  New  Year's  eve.  In  a  taxi  you  have  no  sense  of  proportion 
and  neither  has  she — Love  me,  hold  me,  steal  me  my 
hymeeneeal  waterfall,  spurning  and  spawning  in  her  pools 
of  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  learn  what  a  wonderful  person 
you  have  for  an  old  ount,  maiden  aunt,  awnt — sotto  voce.  My 
family  have  always  taught  me  to  love  and  cherish  in  pauadise 
like  Adam  and  Eve-ning  is  a  very  thin  time  after  'such  an 
adorable  party.'  Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  that  you  were 
brought  up  to  appreciate  the  old  people  have  always  used  up 
there  great  comings  when  they  are  old  because  they  are  so 
jaded,  wearing  thin  the  passages  of  time  was  when  two  young 
people  could  do  what  they  should  by  each  other;  couch,  and 
glow,  and  pinken,  closed  together  until  they  were  consumated 
not  because  they  were  old  but  because  they  had  never  done 
what  should  be  done  with  health  and  fullness  of  a  soft  rosiness 
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in  a  young  girl's  dress,  fair  and  fre  to  fonda,  swelling  with 
wonderful  flesh,  flesh  and  fresh  flowing  free  flowing  fallow 
fresh  flesh  and  cockles  and  muscles  alive  alive  oh,  oh  the 
muscles  and  arms  should  be  used  to  breathe  the  consummate 
powers  of  the  lofty  male.  And  it  is  ended  ...  so  be  it  ..  . 
Amen.  But  there  isn't  any  time  to  appreciate  Aunt  Lina;  she 
is  growing  old.  Age  is  such  a  long  thing  to  have  to  grow  into. 
But  when  one  looks  back  and  sees  that  one  has  lived  for  seven- 
teen years  and  that  twice  seventeen  is  thirty-four,  then  it  is 
that  one  wishes  to  denounce  the  family,  thinking  that  the 
futility  is  to  have  lived  seventeen  years,  and  not  to  have 
learned  to  appreciate  Aunt  Lina  oneself,  that  it  is  the  family 
which  has  taught  one  .  .  .  That  is  why  he  wanted  to  denounce 
his  family. 


THE  POWER  OF  GOD 


R  H  BLUM  JR 


a  dachshund  forty  inches  long, 
from  his  master's  high  street  pension, 
sallied  forth  witp  np  intention 
other  than  to/TOd^oo^^lHiday' 


the  great  bell  sounds  a^o>\3ro^^ 
from  the  walls  THE  WADLSthe  \ 
to  chase  his  tail  around,  and  bark 
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DISMISSAL 


MICHAEL  PAYSON 


There  are  some  things  done  unconsciously,  things  that  have 
already  passed  and  things  that  are  happening  now.  The  results 
may  have  a  lasting  effect ;  the  cause  of  the  effect  may  still  re- 
main unknown.  I  now  find  myself  in  such  a  position,  still  view- 
ing the  result,  still  uncertain  of  the  cause. 

About  this  time  two  years  ago  I  was  expelled  from  Andover. 
I  use  the  term  'expelled'  because  it  is  the  usual  term.  There 
are  others:  dismissed,  fired,  bounced,  booted,  etc.  All  of  them 
are  hard,  and  all  unpleasant.  They  start  with  expelled  and  get 
progressively  worse,  progressively  disgraceful.  I'm  still  un- 
certain as  to  why  I  was  expelled.  I  know  that  I  broke  a  rule, 
and  I  know  that  I  smoked  illegally.  Beyond  that  I  don't  know. 
It  was  subconscious  really.  I  needn't  have  smoked.  It  meant 
little  to  me  and  was  hardly  worth  the  chance ;  yet  it  was  done. 
Furthermore  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  knew  that  it  was  wrong, 
and  knew  that  eventually  I  would  be  caught.  The  first  time 
was  inevitable.  I  had  been  smoking  in  my  room  the  whole  fall 
term.  The  details  are  still  clear  in  my  mind.  Walking  into  my 
room,  I  saw  my  housemaster.  He  said,  'You've  been  smoking 
haven't  you?'  'Yes,'  I  said.  I  felt  no  remorse,  no  anxiety,  no 
fear,  at  least  not  that  time.  I  was  worried  only  about  my 
parents.  I  called  them.  They  were  disappointed,  not  angry 
but  disappointed.  I  felt  that  more  than  anything  else. 

The  second  time  was  worse,  much  worse.  A  barn,  a  ciga- 
rette, a  master,  our  names  —  that  was  all.  I  saw  the  Dean  of 
Students,  and  I  saw  the  Headmaster.  I  packed,  and  I  left.  My 
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parents  were  in  Canada,  and  I  went  home  on  the  train.  I  had 
cried  before  I  left.  My  roommate  walked  with  me  to  the  train. 
I  vaguely  remember  seeing  the  postman  on  the  way  down  to 
the  station.  He  gave  me  a  letter.  My  parents  said  that  they 
hoped  1  was  all  right. 

The  train  was  crowded,  but  I  felt  alone.  The  ride  was  long; 
the  time,  well  the  time  was  nothing  but  time.  It  was  meaning- 
less, gray  and  without  form.  I  thought  a  great  deal  on  the 
train,  but  the  thoughts  were  illogical  and  senseless.  I  had  left 
Andover,  I  thought,  this  time  for  good.  So  what?  Andover 
meant  nothing  to  me.  Andover  was  only  a  school,  a  mass  of 
stone,  bricks,  books,  classes,  and  teachers  all  piled  into  one. 
I  didn't  like  it.  I  hated  it!  But  my  parents;  again  I  felt  sad.  I 
was  both  hollow  and  stuffed.  My  parents  will  be  disappointed. 

I  got  home.  No  one  was  there.  The  house  was  empty  and 
deserted.  Somehow  it  seemed  quite  natural;  an  empty  house 
for  an  empty  boy.  That  night  I  phoned  my  mother.  Her  voice 
was  more  than  disappointed.  It  was  discouraged  and  broken, 
but  at  the  same  time  patient.  I  hung  up.  I  thought. 

Three  days  later  they  were  at  the  station.  I  was  afraid  to 
to  meet  them.  When  I  did,  they  looked  at  me  searchingly, 
wondering  what  I  was  thinking.  They  couldn't  have  known; 
I  didn't.  We  went  to  a  restaurant,  and  we  ate.  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  it  was.  I  can  only  remember  their  expressions.  They 
didn't  talk  much;  nobody  did.  Finally  Dad  asked  me  what 
I  was  going  to  do  next.  It  wasn't  a  new  thought,  but  when  I 
realized  that  I  had  to  face  it,  it  came  as  a  surprise.  I  didn't 
know,  but  it  was  only  a  question  of  highschool  or  another 
boarding  school. 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  in  that  time  I  went  to  see  the 
headmaster  of  Hebron  Academy,  a  small  private  school  in 
the  middle  of  Maine.  He  said  they  would  accept  me  if  I 
wanted  to  come.  He  hoped  I'd  like  it  well  enough  to  stay  — 
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this  time.  My  parents  left  it  up  to  me.  I  made  the  decision  and 
went  to  Hebron. 

The  school  was  unimpressive  compared  to  Andover,  at 
least  in  physical  appearance.  Nevertheless,  it  had  much  that 
Andover  lacked.  It  was  friendlier;  that  was  the  main  point. 
There  I  met  some  of  the  nicest  guys  I've  ever  known,  and  in 
two  weeks  I  had  more  good  friends  than  I  had  had  in  two  years 
at  my  other  school.  It  was  easier  to  get  along  there,  easier  to 
make  the  top.  I  was  happy  there.  The  interests  I  had  had  at 
Andover  were  for  the  most  part  lacking,  but  I  found  others, 
fishing  and  mountain  climbing,  walks  and  camps  beside  a 
lake.  I  made  the  varsity  tennis  squad.  It  was  a  change,  and  I 
liked  it.  But  there  was  still  a  decision  to  make.  Andover  would 
accept  me  back  next  fall  if  I  wanted  to  go.  At  first  I  didn't. 
The  idea  was  repugnant  to  me.  I  hated  Andover.  Besides  that 
my  marks  were  good  enough  at  Hebron  to  put  me  into  my 
first  choice  college,  and  I  liked  it  there.  Why  should  I  return? 
The  spring  term  ended,  and  I  left  Hebron  still  certain  that  I 
would  not  go  back  to  my  first  school.  I  had  to  decide  definitely 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  Again  my  parents  left  it  up  to  me. 
Gradually  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  been  right.  Maybe  I 
should  go  back.  There  were  various  arguments  presented  on 
both  sides,  and  I  tried  to  examine  all  of  them.  Then  I  went 
back  to  Andover  and  looked  at  it.  The  school  seemed  to  have 
a  defiant  appearance.  I  went  home.  I  had  decided.  I  went  to 
see  the  headmaster  at  Hebron.  He  agreed  to  it,  and  I  left.  I 
left  a  school  I  liked  for  one  I  disliked.  It  seemed  absurd. 

It's  my  senior  year  at  Andover,  and  I'm  almost  through.  As 
I  think  back  over  the  past  three  years,  I  wonder.  I  still  don't 
know  why  I  smoked,  why  I  had  the  cigarette  that  caused  me  so 
much  trouble  and  discouragement.  I  will  never  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  I  couldn't  have  stopped  if  I  had  wanted,  and  I'll 
never  admit  that  I  wanted  to  leave  Andover  or  that  I  didn't 
care.  I  do  know  that  I  didn't  like  it  here,  and  perhaps  the  strain 
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was  simply  too  much.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  way  now.  If  that 
was  the  reason,  however,  why  did  I  return?  Why  did  I  leave 
a  school  at  which  I  was  happy  for  one  at  which  I  was  un- 
happy. Possibly  it  was  only  that  I  had  to  prove  to  myself  that 
I  could  do  it,  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be  kicked  around  by  this 
school  or  any  other.  But  that's  nothing  but  pride,  rank,  stupid 
pride.  Again  it  must  be  more  than  that.  Over  the  past  year  the 
school  has  seemed  to  mean  more.  I  still  don't  reallv  like  it  for 
itself,  but  I  like  belonging  to  it.  Andover  has  become  a  battle- 
ground to  be  sure,  but  it's  a  familiar  one,  and  therein  lies  its 
meaning.  If  I  had  never  smoked  the  cigarette,  if  I  had  never 
been  expelled,  this  understanding  might  never  have  come. 
Andover  might  still  be  nothing  but  an  unpleasant  mass  of 
brick,  stone,  books,  and  teachers,  and  I  might  still  hate  it,  not 
with  mere  dislike  but  with  a  stinging,  biting  hate.  When  and 
if  I  graduate  I  will  not  be  bitter  and  resentful,  but  will  appre- 
ciate the  years  I  have  spent  here,  and  will  feel  as  though  at 
last  I  have  proved  something.  Perhaps  this  was  meant  to  be. 
Maybe  the  dismissal  was  intentional.  I  wonder  .  .  . 
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SONNET 


By  EDWARD  C.  CUMMING 


I  turn  my  clogged  head  on  the  rumpled  sheet; 

The  new  touch  on  my  lips  remains,  the  song 

We  know  (dream  words)  gains  sweetness,  becomes  strong. 

The  graydamp  day  at  ten  made  stale  with  heat, 

The  telephone  that  may  be  you,  the  neat 

Lunch  tray,  the  toothpaste  and  the  toast,  these  throng, 

Conspire  to  halt  the  question:  What  is  wrong? 

But  they  may  not  dispel  our  dream  and  meet 

Head  on  the  love  that  comes  with  open  eyes 

And  changes  lives,  makes  real  my  dreamed  embrace. 

What  stars  of  our  last  night  could  not  surmise 

Today's  dark  skies  and  song  can  prove,  erase 

The  rest.  I  know  our  souls  now  and  can  rise 

And  dress  and  eat  my  toast  and  leave  this  place. 
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THE  WALKING  SHADOW 


ERIC  WENTWORTH 

How  do  you  feel  when  you're  walking  along  Main  Street, 
drunk,  and  it's  close  to  midnight?  What  do  you  see  through 
those  sticky  eye-lids? 

You  feel  all  burnt  out  inside.  That  first  shot  lit  a  spark, 
and  the  second  shot  warmed  you  up  a  bit.  Then  there  was  a 
fire  going,  and  you  fed  it  more.  It  grew  and  grew.  The  flames 
gnawed  at  your  insides.  Then  the  fire  got  too  hot,  and  you 
lurched  through  the  door  of  the  Paradise  Tavern  and  began 
to  walk  along  Main  Street.  Now  the  fire's  out,  and  it's  cold. 

She  was  in  there  too.  The  Woman.  The  Woman  with  the 
stringy  hair,  and  the  sour  honey  coating  on  her  words.  She 
ordered  a  round  of  drinks,  and  said  she  would  fix  you  up  .  .  . 
for  a  price.  Always  a  price.  Everything  has  its  price.  You 
have  to  pay  through  the  nose  every  day  of  your  life.  Even 
when  you're  broke.  When  you're  broke,  they  just  take  some 
of  your  blood.  They  squirt  it  into  a  tin  can,  and  go  away. 

You  see  the  little  signs,  the  bright-colored  little  signs.  Signs 
like  the  one  on  the  Paradise  Tavern  where  you  were  at  first, 
and  the  Lucky  Star  Inn  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  block.  Now 
you're  broke,  and  you  walk  slowly  past  them,  one  after  an- 
other. Blue  and  red  and  yellow  lights  shining  into  your  face, 
squeezed  into  words,  senseless  meanings.  Beer  on  tap  .  .  .  5c. 
Quality  Wines  Here.  You  pay  for  everything.  The  little  bright 
signs  shine  into  your  face  as  you  go  by,  signs  of  the  times, 
casting  you  as  a  colorless  shadow  gliding  along  the  tinted 
sidewalk. 
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How  dovou  feel  when  you're  walking  along  Main  Street, 
drunk,  a&d  it|  close  to  midnight?  Your  pockets  empty.  They 
took  youlfmoliey  with  their  catchy  promises.  Now  they'll  take 


your  bio 
You  have 
dis 


living. 
Some 


use, 

son.  rNot^ft-efta*ice,  Dffi^wjgun  TTiyjg^a^eHdffgtf-oui  there. 
Stay  here  with  the  rest.  So,  you  stay  on  the  Street,  and  walk 
past  the  dark  alleys,  and  pass  among  the  flashing  lights. 

There  a  pawn  shop,  a  hock  shop,  locked  up  with  an  iron 
grating  across  the  window.  Inside  the  sooty  window  you  see 
a  little  clock,  a  little  white-faced  clock  barely  visible  amongst 
the  dust  and  corrosion  and  old  pewter.  It  has  a  little  golden 
pendulum,  a  little  pendulum  swinging  back  and  forth  under- 
neath the  face  of  the  clock.  The  twisted  hands  say  .  .  .  it's 
close  to  midnight.  They  point  to  Roman  numerals  and  say  it's 
very  close  to  being  midnight.  But  you  can't  see  any  price  tag. 
The  shopkeeper  must  have  forgotten.  You  rap  on  the  door. 
Better  tell  him  there's  no  price  on  the  little  time-piece.  Rap 
louder.  Tell  him  there's  no  price  tag  on  the  little  clock  in  the 
window.  Nobody  answers.  You  turn  and  walk  on. 

How  d'ya  feel,  when  ya're  walkin'  along  Main  Street, 
drunk,  and  it's  gettin'  close  to  midnight?  You  feel  all  burnt 
out  inside.  The  first  shots  warmed  you  up,  and  you  fed  the  fire 
until  it  got  too  hot.  Now  the  fire's  out,  and  it's  getting  colder. 
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How  d'ya  feel?  Colder,  the  Man  says.  All  burnt  out  inside  and 
turning  flakey,  like  ashes. 

What  do  you  see  through  those  sticky  eye-lids?  The  glare  of 
the  colored  lights,  blue  and  red  and  yellow,  the  little  signs, 
and  your  wavering  shadow  traversing  the  cracks  in  the  side- 
walk. The  little  bright-colored  signs  flashing  against  their 
dingy  background.  The  lights  and  the  stink  and  the  noise.  The 
smell  of  stale  alcohol  hanging  over  the  Street.  The  rasping 
jazz-notes  creeping  out  of  the  doorways.  The  Street. 

And  up  ahead  another  light  flashes.  You  walk  unsteadily 
forward.  It's  a  red  light.  A  traffic  light,  saying  stop  stop  stop. 
Red  light  flashing  in  your  face.  Stop  it  cries  stop.  You  walk 
forward,  unsteadily.  No,  it's  just  another  bright  color,  another 
little  sign.  It  doesn't  mean  anything.  0  no.  You  keep  on  walk- 
ing. Just  another  sign.  You  reach  the  curb,  and  start  to  step 
out  into  the  swirling  currents  .  .  . 

How  do  you  feel .  . .  when  you've  been  walking  along  Main 
Street .  .  .  drunk  .  .  .  and  the  clock  in  the  old  church  begins  to 
toll  .  .  .  midnight? 
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"island  ripe  for  invasion" 


robert  thorn pson 


"rooftop" 


spencer  maccallnn* 


'nays"  ivan  chermayeff 


tulips" 


"doorway " 


gill  is  murray 


tree  stump 


john  castle 


THE  LIMED  SOULS 


BARRY  C  GOOD 

0  wretched  state!  O  bosom  Hack  as  death! 
0  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engag'd!  Help,  angels! 

King  Claudius,  III,  Hi,  Hamlet 

There  is  a  class  of  the  American  female  known  as  New 
Yorkers.  New  Yorkers  can  further  be  sub-divided  into  young 
brides,  debutantes,  and  sub-debutantes.  The  difference 
between  them  is  merely  one  of  years;  together  they  represent 
indistinguishable  pieces  in  a  corroded  social  superstructure. 

The  age  of  the  sub-debutante  runs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 
At  eighteen,  the  sub-debutante  'comes  out'  into  society  at 
either  one  of  a  variety  of  cotillions  or  at  a  private  party.  If  the 
parents  choose  to  introduce  their  daughters  at  a  private  party, 
they  must  be  members  of  the  higher  income  bracket  and  must 
have  a  mortal  dread  of  Norman  Thomas  and  the  excise  tax.  If 
the  young  lady  is  presented  at  a  cotillion,  she  becomes  an 
indistinct  member  of  a  long  line  of  beauties  who  have  their 
Elizabeth  Arden  hands  squeezed  by  several  hundred  more 
furry  paws  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  After  this  gruelling 
ordeal,  the  sub-debutante  is  made  a  debutante;  and  her  life 
dissolves  into  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  Plaza.  If  she  is  fortunate,  an 
article  will  appear  in  a  distinguished  journal  a  few  years 
later  announcing  her  engagement  to  some  Yale  graduate,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Racquet  Club  and  is  working  in  his 
father's  Wall  Street  firm.  Occasionally  after  this  she  will  be 
'spotted'  at  the  Sherry-Netherland,  or  she  will  arrange  a  the- 
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atre  party  for  orphans,  or  she  will  go  to  Nassau  in  February, 
at  which  times  Cholly  Knickerbocker  will  reinf  orm  the  world 
of  her  existence.  Almost  invariably,  the  lovely  young  bride 
will  go  to  Reno  within  three  years  of  her  marriage. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  sub-debutante  has  the  most 
agreeable  existence.  The  sub-deb,  if  the  reader  will  pardon 
my  informality,  usually  knows  about  forty  boys  by  first  name 
and  nearly  everyone  else  by  looks  or  reputation.  The  sub-deb 
has  gone  out  once  or  twice  with  college  graduates,  quite  a  few 
times  with  college  men,  and  a  great  many  more  times  with 
prep  school  boys.  The  sub-deb's  primary  objective  in  life  is 
popularity  with  the  stag  line.  To  ensure  this  popularity,  the 
sub-deb  allows  every  boy  to  dance  cheek  to  cheek  with  her  but 
preserves  her  more  intimate  charms  for  a  unique  nucleus  of 
five  or  six. 

The  existences  of  all  sub-debs  have  an  inescapable  uni- 
formity. Their  parents  always  give  them  an  inferiority  com- 
plex and  a  substantial  wardrobe  from  Bonwit-Teller.  The 
majority  of  them  live  on  East  72nd  Street  and  attend  Spence, 
Brearley,  or  Chapin,  the  three  most  fashionable  girls'  schools 
in  the  City.  Most  sub-debs  go  away  to  school  before  they  enter 
the  eleventh  grade ;  although  they  have  been  known  to  go  else- 
where, they  concentrate  themselves  at  Westover,  Miss  Porter's, 
and  St.  Timothy's.  In  the  summer,  there  is  an  influx  of  sub- 
debs  to  Nantucket,  Edgartown,  and  Long  Island,  notably  Glen 
Cove  and  Easthampton.  Several  go  abroad  with  their  parents 
and  return,  in  seven  shades  of  Arpege,  vowing  to  marry  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Italian. 

The  sub-deb  gets  up  at  eleven  and  spends  the  balance  of  the 
morning  dialing  either  RH  4  or  PL  5.  As  the  sub-deb  is 
seldom  taken  out  to  lunch  by  a  boy,  she  must  eat  with  her 
rivals  at  Schralft's  or  some  such  equally  reputable  establish- 
ment. At  lunch  conversation  ranges  from  inanity  to  vacuity. 
There  are  group  of  sub-debs  who  have  neurotic  older  sisters, 
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with  whom  they  often  escape  from  the  ice-cream  parlors  and 
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Few^stift-Sebs  are  invited  to  cocktail  parties;  for  this  reason, 
an  invitation  to  a  dinner  includes  the  added  attraction  of  sev- 
eral diluted  daiquiris;  it  is  this  stimulant  which  often  raises 
these  parties  from  the  doldrums  of  despair  to  the  heights  of 
ecstacy.  Dinners  are  nearly  always  buffet;  one  sits  on  the 
floor  and  allows  his  foot  to  go  to  sleep  while  methodically 
destroying  the  carpet  through  a  combination  of  crumbs,  coffee, 
and  cigarette  ashes.  For  the  sub-deb  the  dances  mean  popular- 
ity, and  hence  they  are  the  epitome  of  existence.  Any  New 
York  dance  defies  description:  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are 
sex  set  to  music. 

The  sub-deb  might  go  out  on  a  date.  Not  too  many  boys 
take  sub-debs  out  to  dinner:  this  shyness  of  mixed  meals  comes 
not  from  a  fear  of  gluttonous  manners  but  rather  from  a  fear 
of  making  subdued  conversation  over  a  piece  of  Liederkrantz. 
Almost  every  sub-deb  who  challenges  the  night  will  eventually 
go  to  La  Rue.  La  Rue  grew  out  of  prohibition,  and  so  was  for- 
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merly  designed  to  accommodate  a  mature  clientele.  Today  it  is 
no  more  than  an  incubator  for  future  debutantes.  La  Rue  suc- 
cessfully manages  to  combine  its  nursery  atmosphere  with  the 
maturity  of  good  liquor.  Here  one  sees  all  the  people  one 
knows,  and  perhaps  the  sub-deb  goes  there  because  there  are 
always  a  sufficient  number  of  stags  propped  up  against  the 
bar  to  cater  to  her  unquenchable  demand  for  popularity.  How- 
ever comes  1 :30  -  for  sub-debs  must  begin  their  beauty  rest 
by  at  least  1 :30  -  and  she  leaves  La  Rue,  saving  her  escort  a 
twenty-five  cent  tip  by  walking  a  half  block  to  Park  Avenue 
for  a  taxi.  After  various  promiscuities  in  the  back  of  a  Sky- 
View,  she  arrives  home  and  assures  her  waiting  mother  that 
neither  has  she  been  raped  nor  has  she  permitted  the  young 
man  access  to  the  lower  hall.  Then,  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep';  sweet  dreams,  little  sub-deb. 

At  school,  the  sub-deb  is  hazily  ^e^^^oua0S^js^^ac 
fellows.  She  is  not  just  another  girl  but  a  New  Yorker.  She  is 
as  supercilious  as  her  consequent  statk«3|j?niit^^K^^ow- 
ever,  congenial  with  her  classmates,  Once  in  a  while  she  goes 
horseback  riding,  but  she  is  not  a  very  good  athlete.  Nor  are 
her  marks  outstanding.  She  dreams  of  getting  into  Bennett  or 
Smith,  and,  perhaps  by  the  power 
are  nearly  always  realized.  She  wri 

ing  letters  and  receives  back  \aorel  SKe  redftf  He/veW  Allen 
and  Erskine  Caldwell  and  later  discusses  sex  with  her  friends. 
Occasionally  she  reads  James  Joyce  or  T.  S.  Eliot  and  makes 
a  futile  attempt  to  bring  themf  into  %^K^^^jAff\ife.  She 
doesn't  worry  about  tomorrow Tfffijjvnnwrrnif  ffrnffrrni"'  ever 
comes. 
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ably  versed  in  the  psychology  of  handling  drunken  or  passion- 
ate boys;  in  a  word,  she  is  as  superficial  as  could  be  desired. 
And  so  comes  the  night  of  the  coming  out  party,  and  she  floats 
into  the  room  in  her  individual  white  shoulders  and  powdered 
face  showing  no  marks  of  the  fingers  and  lips  of  boys  who 
now  are  young  men. 


SPRING  POET 

MARK  PIEL 


I  remember  I  walked  in  a  spring  shower  once, 

eternally  yawning  within  my  half-dazed  mind 

so  every  sound  seemed  soft  and  mellow 
And  opened  my  mouth  to  let  the  rain  in 

knowing  well  it  would  be  warm  and  bitter. 
And  ,  returning  to  my  room 

up  each  mind  jarring  stair 

I  said,  I'll  write  it  down. 

But  found  I  couldn't 

Then  fell  asleep 
my  shoes  leaving  wet  marks  on  the  blankets. 
Waking  ,  with  the  limit  of  my  thoughts  gently  prodding  me 
to  comb  my  hair. 
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THE  BROWN  WATERS 


BARRY  C  GOOD 


Once  the  grass  was  green, 

When  birds  sang  among  the  leaves  and  the  bushes, 

When  the  sun  poured  a  clear  golden  light  from  the  heavens, 

When  there  was  a  rising  and  a  setting, 

And  all  was  not  blackness, 

And  the  greenness  was  not  burnt  brown. 

Then  the  waters  flowed  clear  and  sparkling, 

Warmly,  when  no  ice  came  and  the  white  snow  did  not  fall. 

Now  the  waters  are  brown  and  chilled, 

And  the  snow  falls  brown. 

Then  we  walked  and  did  not  float, 

Walked  with  bold  unswimming  eyes. 

Then  we  knew  what  love  was. 

Now  we  worship  a  painted  god, 

And  we  have  crucified  ourselves  on  a  stick 

Which  does  nothing  but  go  around  and  around 

And  stirs  up  the  browned,  icy  waters. 
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REFLECTIONS 


WILLIAM  DRAKE 


The  shop  on  42nd  street  is  still  there,  after  all  those  years, 
which  for  Heiny  had  been  filled  with  a  dread  of  not  knowing 
what  he  wanted,  until  he  knew  it  was  too  late.  For  Heiny 
was  a  rather  interesting  man,  at  least  to  me  he  was,  since  I  had 
known  him  from  the  first  day  he  came  to  work  with  the  con- 
struction company.  At  times  he  seemed  far  away  and  thinking 
of  things  entirely  beyond  any  common  workingman's  thoughts. 
Sometimes  after  lunch  he  would  excuse  himself  from  the  other 
men,  who  were  munching  their  sandwiches,  and  would  wander 
about  the  skeleton  of  the  unfinished  skyscraper.  He  was  a  curi- 
ous fellow,  Heiny.  Once,  I  remember,  he  had  been  missing 
from  the  crew  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  quite  by  accident 
I  found  him  stretched  out  behind  a  pile  of  steel  girders,  just 
lying  there  looking  at  the  outlines  of  the  giant  buildings  of  the 
city.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  he  was  doing,  and  he  only 
looked  up  at  me  and  answered,  'Just  thinking,  and  wishing. 
Sometimes  a  man  gets  too  much  of  this  damned  world.'  He 
picked  up  a  clod  and  shattered  it  against  the  steel  reinforce- 
ment as  if  he  wanted  to  destroy  the  monster.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think  really,  except  that  maybe  Heiny'd  had  a  little  too 
much  sun  or  something,  and  I  just  let  him  be,  and  when  the 
foreman  asked  about  him,  I  told  him  Heiny  didn't  feel  so 
good.  I  never  could  figure  out  all  the  things  that  fellow  used 
to  do.  Kind  of  sour  on  the  world  I  guess,  but  he  was  a  good 
man.  Yep,  Heiny  was  a  good  man,  I  don't  care  what  anybody 
says. 
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I  remember  another  time,  not  too  long  ago,  and  just  before 
he  died.  Oh,  I  didn't  tell  you.  Heiny  was  killed  up  on  the  top. 
A  big  T  bar  snapped  off  a  cable  and  the  whole  thing  came 
down  on  top  of  him.  He  was  the  only  man  touched  in  the  acci- 
dent. Anyway,  he's  probably  happier  dead  than  he  ever  was 
alive.  Sometimes  I  think  he  even  wished  he  would  die.  Awful 
curious  fellow,  but  like  I  said  an  awful  good  man  too.  That's 
why  I'm  tellin'  you  this  story. 

Well,  anyhow,  I  remember  one  night  in  particular,  just 
before  the  accident,  when  Heiny  and  a  bunch  of  us  were  com- 
ing home  from  work.  It  was  in  the  fall,  and  the  days  were 
getting  shorter,  and  the  darkness  was  coming  sooner.  We  were 
walking  down  42nd  street,  just  takin'  our  time,  and  talkin' 
like  you  do  after  a  day's  work,  when  we  noticed  that  Heiny 
had  stopped  to  look  in  a  window.  We  turned  around  and  went 
back  to  where  he  was  standing,  and  what  do  you  think  he  was 
lookin'  at  ...  a  picture.  I  remember  the  name  of  the  place, 
Newman's  Studio,  it  said,  Fine  Pictures.  I  don't  remember 
much  about  the  pictures.  A  lot  of  colors  and  funny  shapes  that 
were  all  lopsided,  and  then  there  was  one  of  a  woman  without 
any  clothes  on,  combing  her  hair  or  something.  But  the  one 
Heiny  liked  was  different.  His  picture  was  of  a  little  girl,  with 
long  yellow  hair  who  was  asking  her  father  for  a  dime  to  buy 
a  lollipop  or  something.  Anyway  that's  what  it  looked  like  to 
me.  Heiny  just  stood  there  looking  in  the  window,  without  say- 
ing a  word.  It  was  getting  kind  of  hard  to  see  by  this  time,  and 
all  the  men  were  impatient.  We  finally  dragged  him  away 
from  the  window,  and  walked  on.  I  left  Heiny  at  his  boarding 
house  (he  didn't  have  any  family)  and  I  told  him  I'd  stop  by 
for  him  the  next  morning. 

I  did,  and  Heiny  was  all  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  I  got  there. 
He  made  me  go  past  the  shop  again  to  look  at  the  picture  of 
the  little  girl,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  buy  it.  I  told  him 
he  was  crazy,  spending  his  money  on  a  crumby  picture,  but  he 
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Anyhow,  after  HeiniJwas  killed,  I  took  the  picture  to  the 
funeral,  and  as  I  knewne  loved  it  so  much,  I  had  it  buried 
with  him,  so's  he  could  look  at  it  always  and  be  happy. 

I  just  stopped  by  to  look  in  the  window  of  Newman's  Studio 
the  other  day,  and  the  window  was  full  of  the  same  triangles 
and  colors.  It  was  pretty  dark,  and  I  couldn't  see  so  well,  but 
for  the  first  time  I  looked  at  one  of  those  pictures  and  I  could 
really  enjoy  it.  So  I  figured  why  not  go  ahead  and  splurge,  if 
you  really  like  the  thing,  so  the  next  day  I  went  in  and  bought 
it.  It  was  a  fine  picture  and  set  me  back  quite  a  sum  (I  won't 
mention  that)  and  the  wife  and  kids  like  it  fine,  hanging  in  the 
front  room.  Sally  says  to  me  the  other  day,  'Pete,  you  know 
that  picture  is  just  the  thing  to  make  this  room  livable.'  And  I 
thought  to  myself,  and  I  knew  how  old  Heiny  must  have  felt. 
I  guess  he  had  the  right  idea  after  all.  A  man  can't  go  on  living 
forever  in  a  bare  room  with  four  walls  and  nothin'  pretty  to 
look  at.  Yep,  old  Heiny  was  a  curious  fellow,  and  I'm  just 
beginning  to  understand  him  when  it's  too  late.  I  always  said 
he  was  a  real  fine  fellow  though,  and  an  awful  good  man. 
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THOSE  HATEFUL  HOURS 


PETER  CHERMAYEFF 


It  was  low  tide.  When  we  stepped  out  of  the  car,  I  could  see 
the  small  rivers  which  ran  in  and  out  from  the  bay  were  no 
deeper  than  three  feet  at  the  most.  I  could  clearly  see  the  soft, 
smooth,  sandy  bottom  that  did  not  have  a  stone  as  big  as  a 
marble  to  destroy  its  perfect  smoothness.  There  were  hundreds 
of  little  inlets  and  streams  which  ran  over  the  area,  and  about 
half  a  mile  away,  I  could  see  where  the  furthest  of  the  little 
rivers  went  into  the  big  bay. 

There  were  four  of  us:  my  mother,  my  grandmother,  my 
brother  and  myself.  My  mother  and  grandmother  were  going 
to  pick  mussels  in  the  stream  under  the  railroad  trestle.  The 
rocks  and  sandy  bottom  under  the  bridge  were  laden  with  the 
black-shelled  creatures  which  were  to  be  our  dinner  that  night. 

My  brother's  and  my  destination  was  elsewhere,  however. 
We  were  going  to  try  to  spear  a  few  fish.  We  had  often  seen 
the  thousands  of  sand  eels  which  inhabited  the  bay,  so  we 
decided  to  try  and  spear  some.  We  were  both  in  bathing  suits, 
and  we  were  both  equipped  with  spears,  fashioned  out  of  long 
poles  or  broom  sticks.  The  spears  had  three  prongs ;  each  was 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  They  were  like  giant  fish 
hooks  with  two  vicious  barbs  on  each  prong.  We  also  had  a 
small  bucket  for  the  eels  that  we  hoped  to  catch.  My  brother 
carried  his  spear  and  the  bucket,  and  I  carried  my  spear.  We 
were  both  barefoot.  Our  destination  was  further  out  in  the  bay 
where  the  streams  were  very  shallow.  We  started  out,  my 
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brother  walking  ahead.  I  was  carrying  my  spear  carelessly, 
with  the  point  down.  We  started  to  cross  the  gravel  patch  which 
was  surrounding  the  railroad  tracks,  when  my  brother  yelled, 
'Yowtch!  These  damn  rocks  are  hot!  I  should  have  worn  my 
sandals.  That  sun  makes  these  rocks  like  live  coals.  Hell!' 

I  began  to  realize  what  he  meant.  I  suddenly  stepped  on  a 
red-hot  stone.  I  jerked  my  leg  quickly  up  and  drove  the  spear 
which  was  in  my  hand  right  into  my  thigh.  I  screamed,  'Ivan, 
look!  Oh  my  lord,  the  spear's  stuck  right  into  my  leg.' 

He  turned  around  and  came  running  back.  'Oh,  my  God!' 
he  yelled.  'What  in  the  name  of  heaven  have  you  done?'  He 
called  my  mother  and  grandmother  who  came  running  up 
from  under  the  bridge  to  see  what  had  happened.  I  stood  there 
dumbfounded,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  My  leg  was  still  up, 
off  the  ground,  and  I  was  holding  the  spear  steadily  in  my 
hand.  Luckily,  only  one  prong  had  entered  my  leg.  Ivan  took 
hold  of  the  spear,  and  tried  to  pull  it  out.  It  hurt  too  much, 
so  I  told  him  not  to  try.  I  stood  there,  with  my  knee  bent,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  spear.  I  tried  to  put  my  leg  down  on  the  ground, 
but  I  couldn't  bend  my  knee  enough,  so  I  had  to  stand  on  one 
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moved,  which  was  a  great  help  because  it  took  away  a  heavy 
weight.  Even  though  there  was,  luckily,  only  one  prong  out 
of  three  in  my  leg,  still  it  hurt  terribly.  A  doctor  was  called, 
but  he  was  so  far  away  that  I  knew  he  would  obviously  take 
a  long  time  to  get  there.  Anyway,  he  was  out  on  another  call, 
so  I  knew  it  would  be  ages  before  he  arrived.  A  man  offered 
to  try  and  cut  the  spear  out  with  a  jackknife,  but  I  was  so  pet- 
rified at  the  sight  of  that  rusty  jackknife,  that  I  told  him  not 
to.  They  tried  again  to  saw  off  the  rest  of  the  spear,  and  this 
time  they  succeeded,  even  if  it  did  take  them  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  saw  it  through.  The  prong  that  was  in  my  flesh 
swayed  back  and  forth  while  they  sawed,  and  it  hurt  so  much 
that  I  almost  wanted  to  die.  Even  though  I  was  only  about  ten 
years  old,  for  some  strange  reason,  I  didn't  cry.  My  mother 
thought  I  was  very  brave. 

After  about  two  hours  of  standing  there  with  one  leg  in  the 
air,  a  woman  came  down  from  her  house  and  said,  'The  doctor 
is  on  his  way.  He  just  got  back,  and  his  secretary  on  the  phone 
said  that  he  was  coming  as  fast  as  his  car  would  take  him.' 

'It's  about  time,'  a  man  said.  'Is  he  the  nearest  doctor? 
Surely  there  must  be  a  doctor  closer  than  11  miles.' 

'He's  the  nearest  one,'  another  man  answered. 

They  tried  to  move  me,  but  soon  found  out  it  was  pointless. 
We  just  had  to  wait  for  the  doctor.  A  chair  was  brought  so  I 
could  sit  down,  but  I  couldn't  bend  enough.  I  was  forced  to 
stand  there  and  just  wait  for  the  doctor  to  arrive.  Every  second 
seemed  like  a  minute,  every  minute  like  an  hour,  and  when 
the  doctor  finally  did  arrive  I  thought  I  had  been  standing 
there  for  a  year. 

'I'm  afraid  there  is  nothing  I  can  do,'  the  doctor  said.  'I 
haven't  got  the  equipment  to  remove  the  prong,  so  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  take  him  to  the  Hiannis  Hospital.' 
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'That  is  the  last  straw,'  I  thought  to  myself.  I  have  waited 
for  over  three  hours  with  that  spear  prong  in  my  leg,  and  now 
I  have  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital  that  is  over  55  miles  away.  It 
will  take  two  hours  more  to  get  to  Hyannis.'  I  was  laid  in  the 
back  seat  of  our  car.  I  had  to  hold  the  prong  steady,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  pain  even  though  the  doctor  had  bandaged  and 
dressed  the  wound. 

When  we  finally  got  to  the  hospital,  I  was  taken  into  a  room 
and  laid  on  the  operating  table.  A  nurse  came  forward  with  a 
damp  napkin  and  stuck  it  into  my  face.  It  was  ether,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  getting  very  dizzy.  I  can  still  remember  the 
weird  faces  and  monsters  that  stared  at  me,  screaming  their 
lungs  out.  They  seemed  to  go  round  and  round,  and  then 
finally  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  woke  up,  I  could  still  visualize  those  horrid  faces 
screaming  at  me.  I  felt  very  sick.  I  looked  at  my  leg  and 
realized  that  the  prong  had  been  removed.  There  was  a  large 
bandage  over  the  wound.  It  seemed  to  tickle  and  it  made  me 
want  to  rip  the  bandage  off  and  scratch  it.  I  was  placed  in  the 
car  and  we  started  home.  We  had  another  40  miles  ahead  of 
us,  and  I  felt  terribly  sick  from  the  ether.  We  finally  got  home 
about  eight  hateful  hours  that  I  will  never  forget. 
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A  HOME  COMING 


HARRY  CURTIS 


I  walked  into  my  room  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  left  on  my 
spring  vacation.  I  felt  depressed.  It  was  raining  outdoors  and 
my  spirits  were  as  damp  as  my  clothes.  The  room  looked  dark 
and  dirty  and  smelt  of  steam  from  the  radiator.  The  rain 
against  the  roof  combined  with  the  noise  of  the  radiator  made 
dismal  sounds  in  the  background.  It  was  oppressive  and  damp 
and  I  hated  the  smell  of  moist  tweed  that  my  clothes  gave 
off.  The  room  was  neater  than  I  had  left  it  but  a  thin  coating 
of  dust  lay  over  all  the  furniture.  My  books  were  piled  neatly 
on  my  desk  and  the  chairs  were  all  placed  in  their  respective 
corners.  A  Yale  banner  had  slipped  to  the  floor  and  lay  in  a 
blue  dusty  heap  by  the  fireplace.  The  smell  of  moist  dust  hov- 
ered everywhere.  Under  my  desk  by  the  empty  waste-basket 
lay  my  silent  alarm  clock  which  had  run  down  weeks  ago. 
Dust  had  collected  in  little  round  clots  under  the  bed  and  in 
the  corner  lay  a  dirty  white  handkerchief.  On  the  bed  was  a 
cover  to  a  dictionary  and  a  crumpled  calendar.  One  of  the 
bureau  drawers  half  open  revealed  just  the  sleeve  of  a  black 
sweater  which  hung  limply  out. 

I  opened  the  window  and  let  some  damp  but  fresh  air  in. 
I  was  back. 
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NO  CAMERAS  PLEASE 


JOE  ROSS 

'Coming  up  to  the  first  tee  to  lead  off  the  26th  annual  Dapper 
Dan  Golf  Tournament  at  the  Alcoma  Country  Club  in  Pitts- 
burgh are  Slammin'  Sammy  Snead  of  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Virginia,  Johnny  Bulla  of  Westmoreland  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
Lloyd  Mangrum,  professional  from  Tarn  O'Shanter  in  Chi- 
cago,5 blasted  a  voice  over  the  public  address  system  at  the  first 
tee.  The  large  horseshoe-shaped  crowd  parted  to  allow  these 
professionals  and  their  caddies  to  pass  through.  Dapper  Lloyd 
Mangrum,  adorned  almost  entirely  in  green,  was  the  first  to 
appear  at  the  opening.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  cap  of  Dress 
Gordon  Tartan,  a  plaid  of  green,  white,  and  a  slight  bit  of 
purple.  His  mustache  was  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  his 
face.  Following  him  and  bearing  the  cumbersome  weight  of  a 
professional  golfer's  bag  was  his  caddy.  The  caddy  was  shab- 
bily clothed  in  a  pair  of  old  dungarees,  a  pair  of  faded  sneak- 
ers, and  a  bright  yellow  tee  shirt,  across  the  front  of  which 
'1949  Dapper  Dan  Tournament'  was  written  in  blue  letters. 
Following  Mangrum's  caddy,  Johnny  Bulla  strolled  forward. 
In  all  golfdom,  this  man  is  the  most  attractive  of  professionals. 
Standing  about  six  feet  plus  four  or  five  inches,  Bulla  looks 
like  a  movie  star.  The  only  thing  that  can  take  the  women's 
eyes  from  his  handsome  face  are  the  gaudy  silk  shirts  he 
wears.  That  day  he  had  on  a  blue  shirt  with  green,  yellow,  red 
and  black  jumping  fishes  on  it.  Coming  close  after  Bulla's 
caddy  was  the  man  whom  I'd  come  to  the  tournament  to  see. 
Sam  Snead,  hillbilly  golfer  from  Virginia,  was  the  favorite  of 
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the  tourney.  He  had  bee^^the  leadi) 
and  winner  of  fij 
was  not 


r  that  year 
ts.  Sam 
ing  in 


mutes, 

la  was  about  to 
ddress  system, 
^Mr.  Bulla.  Spectators,  please,  there 
^ures  of  the  competitors  around  the  tees 
and  putting  greens  during  the  tournament.  Those  of  you  who 
have  brought  your  cameras  in  order  to  get  a  picture  of  your 
favorite  professional  should  do  so  while  he  is  on  the  practise 
putting  green  or  driving  tee.'  I  should  have  heeded  that 
announcement,  but  because  I  failed  to,  I  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed. Johnny  Bulla  teed  up,  addressed  his  ball,  and  with  a 
powerful  rhythmic  swing  sent  the  ball  soaring  two  hundred 
and  thirty  odd  yards  out  into  the  fairway.  Mangrum  sliced  his 
first  ball  out  of  bounds,  but  drove  his  second  out  near  Bulla's. 
Sam  Snead,  next  up,  took  a  few  practise  swings,  made  a  wise- 
crack which  I  didn't  get  because  I  couldn't  make  out  his 
speech,  and  got  set  to  wallop  his  ball.  'What  an  opportune 
time  this  is  to  get  a  picture  of  my  favorite  golfer,'  thought  I  to 
myself.  'No  one  will  be  able  to  hear  the  click  of  my  tiny  cam- 
era.' A  man  beside  me  who  saw  what  I  was  going  to  do  warned 
me  against  it.  I  was  sure  the  small  noise  would  not  disturb 
Snead.  As  he  began  his  back  swing,  the  crowd  became  perfect- 
ly still.  In  the  middle  of  the  hush  of  the  crowd,  'click',  I  pulled 
the  camera's  trigger.  Snead  broke  his  downswing  and  indig- 
nantly walked  over  to  where  I  was  standing.  I  would  have 
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given  anything  not  to  have  lived  through  those  next  few  min- 
utes. Snead  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  the  previous  announce- 
ment. I  meekly  told  him  that  I  had  as  I  felt  myself  getting 
smaller.  When  Snead  addressed  his  ball  a  second  time,  five 
thousand  eyes  were  glued  on  me.  I  felt  myself  blushing  while 
I  tried  to  watch  Snead  in  order  to  forget  about  the  irate  stares. 
Snead  hit  his  drive  very  well  and  the  crowd  temporarily  forgot 
about  me  and  followed  this  threesome  out  the  fairway.  I 
paused  a  few  minutes  to  think  over  the  foolishness  of  my  act, 
the  embarrassment  it  had  caused  me,  and  the  undesirable  con- 
versation that  I  had  had  with  my  favorite. 

My  embarrassment  had  by  no  means  ended  on  the  first  tee. 
Every  time  Snead  made  a  golf  shot  that  wasn't  quite  equal  to 
that  of  one  of  his  competitors,  numerous  people  would  look 
at  me  as  if  to  say,  'It's  all  your  fault.'  That  night  I  ate  at  my 
uncle's  hotel  as  I  had  done  many  times  in  the  past.  When  I 
walked  into  the  dining  room,  who  should  be  there  but  Mr. 
Snead.  On  catching  sight  of  me,  he  pointed  at  me,  smiled,  and 
began  conversing  with  his  dinner  companions.  I  knew  only 
too  well  what  he  was  talking  about.  The  next  morning  as  I 
read  my  favorite  sports  column,  'Bits  from  the  Locker  Room', 
I  passed  over  the  day's  baseball  gossip  till  I  came  to  the  section 
concerning  golf.  It  read,  'Slammin'  Sammy  Snead  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  leads  the  first  division  of  the  26th 
annual  Dapper  Dan  Tournament  at  Alcome  by  five  strokes. 
Snead  was  heard  to  have  said  that  he  had  been  bothered  by  a 
camera  at  the  first  tee,  and  movie  cameras  the  rest  of  the  time.' 
I  became  red  with  shame. 

A  few  days  later,  I  went  down  to  pick  up  my  developed  pic- 
ture. What  a  disappointment  it  was!  A  caddy,  whom  I  had  not 
seen,  had  stepped  in  front  of  my  camera  and  occupied  most 
of  the  picture.  I  did  have  a  good  photograph  of  Snead's  hat 
and  left  arm. 
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ADVERTISING 
SECTION 


Compliments  of 


A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of 

FABIAN  THEATRE  CORP. 


RAYMOND  LOEWY 


INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNERS 

New  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Chicago  •  South  Bend  •  London 


TRANSPORTATION 
PRODUCT  DESIGN 
PACKAGING 
SPECIALIZED  BUILDING 
RETAIL  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Studebaker  automobiles 
Greyhound  buses 

Lockheed  CONSTELLATION  interiors 
American  President  Line  Ships 
Lucky  Strike  packages 

Frigidaire  ranges  and  refrigerators 


Lever  Brothers  packages  •  LUX  •  BREEZE  •  SPRY  •  PEPSODENT 
International  Harvester  trucks  •  tractors  •  buildings 


associates 


CREATORS  OF 


Compliments  of 


DEL  PRADO  HOTEL 


MEXICO  CITY 


Compliments  of 


VICTORIA  HOTEL 

TAXCO,  GUERRO 
MEXICO 


W.  R.  HILL 

SPORTING  GOODS 


Famous  Names  in 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 


C.  C.  M. 
Spalding 
Converse 
Northland 
Dovre 
Raleigh 

Wright  &  Ditson 
Johnson  &  Johnson 


Wilson 
Bancroft 
Stall  &  Dean 


45  Main  Street 


Tel.  102 


EAGLE 
TRIBUNE 


P 
R 
I 


IS 


distinctively 
different 


Call  4171  or  33091 
49  Blanchard  St. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


GCatlorg  attb  Jfurmafjer* 


CLEANING  AND  PRESSING 


127  Main  Street 
Andover,  Massachusetts 


Charles  L.  Davidson 


AT 
THE 


The  finest  gifts  in  town  are 


Andover  Gift  House 


10-12  Park  Street 


Open  Tuesday  and  Thursday  till  9 


Telephone  1822M 


FIELDSTONES 


South  Main  Street 


Telephone  Andover  1996 


Compliments  of 


DOVER  SHOE  MFG.  CO. 


SOMERSWORTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Q)rafier,  ^feard  &>  ^o. 

Investment  Securities 

Quality  Pattern 
Company 

SHOE  DESIGNS   AND  SHOE 
PATTERNS 

LA.  3-4832 
53  State  Street  Boston 

Stitch  Markers  —  Machine  Dies 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Boston  Stock 
Exchange  and  New  York  Curb  (Associate) 

★ 

Telephone  Liberty  2-5269 

branch  offices 
Lowell,  Fall  River,  Manchester, 

166  Essex  Street 

Boston  11,  Massachusetts 

Portsmouth 

SCHINE  HOTELS 

Quality  Without  Compromise 


The  Los  Angeles  Ambassador 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Boca  Raton  Club  8c  Hotel 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 


The  McAllister 
Miami,  Florida 


The  Roney  Plaza 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 


The  Ten  Eyck 
Albany,  New  York 


Gulf  Stream  Apartment  Hotel 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 


The  Ritz-Carlton 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


Hotel  Northampton  8c  Wiggins  Old  Tavern 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


For  Immediate  Reservations 
Write  or  Wire: 


SCHINE  HOTELS 
730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
Circle  7-7610 


SCHINE  HOTELS 
333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
ANdover  3-6222 


Compliments  of  a 


BOCA  RATON 


AND 


CHICAGO  FRIEND 


Greetings  and  Best  Wishes 


from  the  makers  of 


ONSON 


WORLD'S  GREATEST  LIGHTER 


® 


PRESS,  ITS  LIT!  RELEASE,  ITS  OUT! 

Sajely  out  the  instant  you  lift  your  finger! 


RONSON  ART  METAL  WORKS,  INC. 
ONE  ARONSON  SQUARE,  NEWARK  2,  N.  J. 


Cojufoliments  of 

From 

iJciy  OL<llC 

Cutting  Die  Co. 

A  Friend 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Compliments  of 

John  H.  Grecoe 

Watchmaker  Jeweler 

Hotel 

Typewriter  Service 

De  Las  Americas 

Complete  Optical  Service 

Full  Line  of 
Quality  School  Jewelry 

Acapulco,  Guerrero 

Telephone  Andover  830-R 

Mexico 

48  Main  Street  Andover 

Compliments  of 


NEFF  dc  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manufacturers  of 

METAL  PRODUCTS 


For  the  finest  in  schools 


For  the  finest  in  gloves 

by  Alexette 


A  distinctively  new  glove  smartly  styled 
for  the  well-dressed  man 


ALEXETTE  GLOVE  CORP. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


LEE'S  RESTAURANT 

11  Main  Street  —  Andover 


The  Restaurant  with  Fine  Food  and  Good  Prices 


Now  Air-Conditioned  For  All  Weather 


ANDOVER  INN 

"A  Treadway  Inn" 

E.  A.  ROMEO,  Resident  Manager 
Offering  The  Best  in  Food  and  Accommodations  All  the  Year 


On  The  Campus  of  Phillips  Academy 


Telephone  903 


The  Home  of 
Nationally  Advertised 

Clothing 
Furnishings  —  Shoes 


m 


&5 


Quality 
Cleaning  —  Pressing 
Tailoring 


uiatttott 


Andover,  Mass. 


INCORPORATED 


Exeter,  N.  H. 


Compliments  of 


ARNOLD  M.  GRANT 

295  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


